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the  Croat  Peasant Party and emphasized Croatian
unity.
Before considering the problems of Slovenia and
the Voivodina, which economic circumstances and the
presence of a German and Hungarian minority make
particularly relevant to the theme of undeclared war,
it may be as well to take up and dispose briefly of the
difficulties facing the Serbs in the southern portion of
their Kingdom. Though Italian influence was para-
mount in Albania before Good Friday 1939, the direct
administrative hold upon that country which the
Italians have now grasped materially increases their
ability to disturb the status quo and loosen the Balkan
Entente through propaganda and intrigue; there was
talk at once of the drive they could now direct along
the Tirana-Skoplje-Sofia line. It was unpleasant for
Yugoslavia to be more definitely shut into the Adriatic
with the Albanian ports belonging directly to Italy.1
Her own half-million Albanian subjects were indig-
nant, at first, against Italy's action, but they had
enjoyed little enough consideration in the twenty
post-war years and were by no means deaf to Italian
suggestion. "There is a certain attraction about uni-
fication with Albania, even if it is only under another
foreign despotism."2 It was not, however, about
Albanians that Yugoslavia felt primarily concerned.
But "Tirana-Skoplje-Sofia" raised the Macedonian
issue and the whole question of Serb-Bulgar relations.
1  The Yugoslav Government was suspected by its subjects of all but
conniving at Italy's invasion of Albania ; it certainly allowed one Yugoslav
newspaper to accuse the Albanians of constituting a danger to Yugoslavia.
2  See Hugh Seton-Watson, " Yugoslavia and the Axis," Spectator, June
16th, 1939.   This Albanian reaction will be found to have its counterpart
in Slovenia, see below, p. 142.